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KEEPING THE SABBATH. 


Of all the rest, sweetest and best, 
The day God blest, for holy rest, 
When, leaving play, at dawn of day 
We seek his grace in secret place ;— 
When rings the bell, we haste to tell 
Our teachers of the Saviour’s love, 
And hear from them of God above ; 
Then to the house of God repair, 
And join the throng in fervent prayer ; 
Jehovah’s voice devout obey, 

And praise him on his holy day. 


[Newcomb’s Picture Stories. 








NARRATIVE. 








THE RESERVOIR. 

The spring which supplies our city with the 
purest and most delicious water, rises on the side 
of a hill about three miles distant ; a small build- 
ing encloses the works by which the water is 
always kept to a certain height, and thence it is 
conveyed in pipes, which pass under the bed of 
the river, and supply a celebrated pump in the 
centre of the town. This wonderful contrivance 
had often been a subject of conversation and cu- 
riosity among us young ones; and, at length, 
we prevailed on our beloved mother to accompa- 
ny us to the spot; and most eager were we to 
catch the first sight of the building, notwith- 
standing her assurances that we should find little 
to gratify our curiosity, as the works were care- 
fully concealed from public view. We found it 
exactly as she had described ; nothing more than 
a small rude stone building, with one massy door, 
plated with iron, and not a single aperture ex- 
cepting the key-hole, by which we could peep at 
the internal movements of the concern. We 
could, however, distinctly hear both the mur- 
muring and the trickling of water within; and 
some of us fancied that by peeping in at the key- 


hole we could see it drip. We quitted the place 
with feelings of disappointment, and were not 
very sparing of our censures against the mean- 
ness of permitting so useful a concern to present 
so shabby an outside, and the illiberality of keep- 
ing it so closely locked up from the inspection 
of visiters. Our mother, however, who had a 
knack of turning little things to account, said she 
hoped it would impress on our minds the senti- 
ment she had often expressed, ‘* Never despise 
any thing from the meanness of its outward ap- 
pearance.” Very valuable things often present 
a mean, unattractive exterior; for example, a 
coal-pit, an iron-mine, compared with a flowery 
landscape; a plain working bee, with a showy 
butterfly ; this reservoir with a tasty summer- 
house. ‘I donotintend,” said my mother, ‘to 
object against useful things having an agreeable 
exterior, but merely to plead that they should 
not be despised for the lack of it. I have some- 
times known young people treat with coldness 
and indifference, if not with disrespect, persons 
of real worth, and capable of imparting ‘much 
valuable information, merely on account of their 
plain dress or unpolished manners; and proba- 
bly by such conduct the young people them- 
selves have been serious losers.” 

Not long afterwards I was reminded of my 
mother’s observation; for a very plain elderly 
gentleman, with dusty gaiters, called at our 


fashioned, that I felt scarcely disposed to admit 
him; but, to my great surprise, my parents re- 
ceived him very cordially. He staid at our 
house several days, during which time we were 
all delighted with his conversation. Whether it 
turned on natural science, mechanics, manufac- 
tures, history, or books, he was never at a loss, 
but ‘always instructive and entertaining. He 
was, however, most at home when religion was 
the theme ; and then it really seemed something 
like the disciples walking to Emmaus in compa- 
ny with their Lord; our hearts burned within 
us while he talked with us, and opened to us the 
Scriptures. Almost before there had been time 
to brush the good old man’s clothes, we had for- 
gotten that they were dusty; and, afterwards, 
we almost respected the dust of his feet, when 
we learned that he had acquired it by taking a 
long journey on foot for a benevolent object, the 
funds of which he was unwilling to lessen for his 
own accommodation. 
But to return to our walk. Some of us in- 
quired who had possession of the keys, and 
whether it would be possible, by proper applica- 
tion, to obtain access to the reservoir. My 
mother informed us that the keys were most 
likely in the custody of the mayor, or some other 
proper officer, and she did not think it likely 
that such a permission would be granted for the 
mere gratification of curiosity; very great cau- 
tion, she said, was observed in such things, and 
the place, she imagined, was never resorted to 
but when it was really necessary. 

‘* But why,” my brother asked, “need they 
be so very cautious! What harm could be 
done by merely looking at it?” 





“Think,” replied my mother, “of the vast 
importance of a regular and wholesome supply 


house; his appearance was so shabby and old. 


of water to the numerous inhabitants of a city- 
Think of the possibility of an accident, and the 
inconvenience that would arise, if they should be 
deprived of it, though but for a few hours. Be- 
sides, in the time of war, how is the importance 
of this invaluable necessary of life enhanced! 
Suppose a city besieged by enemies, how long it 
might hold out if water were plentiful! How 


supply of solid food, or to turn to account food 
of an inferior quality, than to find any substitute 
for water! But suppose the enemy should gain 
access to the reservoir, and either cut off the 
supply or poison the streams, what must be the 
consequence?” 

We all shuddered at the thought, and my 
mother seized the moment of thoughtfulness and 
solemnity, to call to our recollection that precept 
of the wisest of men, Prov. iv. 23, ‘* Keep thy 
heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the is- 
sues of life.” ‘* You have been surprised,” my 
children, said she, *‘ to think how far the water 
from this reservoir is carried. You are convine- 
ed of the importance of its being constantly con- 
veyed, and of its purity being preserved; now 
think of our hearts as moral fountains, the ex- 
tensive and important influence of whose streams 
are beyond calculation. A corrupt fountain 
Cannot seud forth a salubrious stream, nor a 
pure fountain a corrupt stream. As our hearts 
are, so will be our conversation, our practice, 
our example ; for “ out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts,” foolishness and wickedness of every 
description, Mark vii. 21—23. ‘ The wicked is 
as a troubled fountain, and a corrupt spring— 
like the troubled sea, whose waters cast up mire 
and dirt,” Prov. xxv. 26; Isa. lvii. 20. Whatan 
awful thing it would be to render a family mis- 
erable by our evil tempers and practices, or to 
poison them by our corrupt example! On the 
other hand, how delightful to scatter benefits 
and blessings as we go; to instruct, to improve, 
to make happy all with whom we are connected ! 
‘* The law of the wise is a fountain of life, to de- 
part from the snares of death,” Prov. xiii. 14. 
Only think that all this must depend on the state 
of our hearts! Unless the heart he purified by 
Divine grace, there is no dependence on mere 
external decency and loveliness. It is seldom 
really valuable, useful, or abiding. How suita- 
ble, then, the petition, ‘‘ Cleanse the thoughts of 
our hearts by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit!” 

‘You readily admitted the necessity of secur- 
ing this fountain from the approach of an enemy, 
who might cut off the supplies, or infuse poison 
into them; nor is it less necessary to guard our 
hearts from temptation. We have one great 
enemy always on the watch to currupt and pol- 
lute our minds; and he has many agents, whom 
he employs to effect his purposes unperceived 
and unsuspected. A bad book, an evil compan- 
ion, our own peculiar constitution, temper or cir- 
cumstances, may prove the means or the occa- 
sion of poisoning our souls, and infecting all with 
whom we are connected. Surely, it becomes us 
to be sober and vigilant, to watch and pray, that 
we enter not into temptation. 

Since this conversation we have several times 











visited the city reservoir; never, I believe, with- 


much easier would it be to subsist on a scanty ~ 
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out calling to mind some of our mother’s obser- 
vations. I hope they have not been altogether 
lost on us; and it would afford great happiness, 
both to my mother and myself, if they should 
prove the means of leading any other person to 
keep diligently a heart out which are the issues 


of life. 














RELIGION. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
EDWARD LORD ; 
Or, the Mother Rewarded.—Cuar. IT. 
“ Honor and shame from no condition rise 
Act well your part, THERE all the honor lies.” 

With the above idea constantly in his mind, 
Edward after the death of his father, immediate- 
ly fitted himself for college. Previous however, 
to his entering the above named institution, his 
uncle took him into his family, where in the eve- 
ning he received such instruction as fitted him 
for a school, preparatory to his entering the uni- 
versity. During the day he was under the ne- 
cessity of laboring very hard. Nevertheless he 
had an object in view, which enabled him to un- 
dergo many a hardship, and to endure many a 
sad disappointment, under which in other cir- 
cumstances, he would inevitably have sunk. His 
gentleness of disposition, and native talent only 
required culture, to distinguish him among his 
fellow beings. He soon became the favorite of 
his companions, and the first scholar in school. 
At the age of seventeen he entered college, and 
there, as at school, he ranked among the best 
scholars of his class. Every fortnight he visited 
his mother, who was separated from him by only 
a few miles. He became a member of the Theo- 
logical School, with a firm religious faith, and a 
desire to do good. 

After the death of her husband, Mrs. Lord ad- 
mitted another family into half of her house, the 
rent of which she united with the little property 
she had accumulated by hard labor, and assisted 
Edward in defraying the expenses, incurred 
while obtaining his education. Through the 
kind interposition of friends, a school was pro- 
cured for her, the profits of which she gladly ap- 
propriated for her son’s use. The ardent desire 
of her heart was granted her, that of seeing her 
son fitted for the ministry. Ona bright spring 
morning in the year 1840, I was present ata 
church in a New England village. The ser- 
vices were conducted in a most solemn and im- 
pressive manner. The young minister rose and 
preached a most delightful sermon from this por- 
tion of Scripture, Jer. 9th chapter, 23d and 24th 
verses—on the dignity and beauty of the Chris- 
tian character, and the necessity of possessing it. 
He first considered the elevation which true re- 
ligion gives to the character ; nothing but an in- 
ward principle of piety would give this, though 
many endeavor to obtain it by other means, such 
as morality, &c. He said that a man’s charac- 
ter takes its hue from his thoughts. The sub- 
jects of the Christian’s thoughts he deemed to be, 
God—the angels—man in the wonders of his 
creation, his redemption, in which are embraced 
the character and mediation of Christ—the sec- 
ond coming of the Son of man, &c. 

2. A cordial reception of the gospel gives a 
new and holy direction to our affections—and 
these have a great influence in the formation of 
character. 3. By opening a new field of effort. 
4. By sustaining a new class of relations. Noth- 
ing can scarcely more effect the Christian than 
the society he habitually cultivates. Let it be 
pure and holy, This idea was suggested in the 
commencement of the discourse—that the idea 
of meanness had been by many associated with 
experimental piety, and at the close he said, “ Jet 
it not be so, for there is none so noble—so ex- 
alted as the Christian who adorns his profession. 
He is the temple of the Holy Spirit. Angels are 
his elder brothers, and delight to become his 
ministering spirits, even while onearth. He has 





God for his father—Jesus for his Saviour.” Zion 
the perfection of beauty for his home! He 
pointed out the necessity of all possessing this 
character who were impenitent and unbelieving. 
How great must have been the happiness of 
that Widowed Mother, to hear such sentiments 
from her son, whom she feared would imitate 
his dissipated father—a father whose vices did 
not permit him to “live out half his days ”—and 
how happy the orphan Son, to be able to com- 
fort his devoted, affectionate mother, to whom 
he was indebted, as the instrument God had 
chosen to lead him in the path of happiness and 
usefulness. C. E. A. 
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ENCOURAGING TO MOTHERS. 

We had the particulars of the following inci- 
dent from a brother minister who has recently 
been laboring m.Texas. The facts are full of 
interest, and exhibit in a strong light the power 
of maternal influence and the force of early im- 
pressions, which, though seemingly dead, for a 
length of time may lie buried amidst the moral 
wreck of a soul given up to all kinds of vice, still 
remain, and, like the star of Bethlehem, will rise 
in the midnight of distress and despair, to guide 
the wanderer to the cross. 

‘*I observed,” said the brother, ‘in one of my 
congregations, while in Texas, a young man who 
sat immediately opposite me with an air of the 
most respectful and deep attention. His intelli- 
gent countenance and general deportment seem- 
ed to interest me, and, in spite of his sunburnt 
and weather-beaten cheek, bespoke a mind and 
character something more than ordinary. Being 
obliged to leave immediately, to meet another 
appointment, at the distance of twenty miles, 
early the next day, I did not get an opportunity 
of speaking with him, but I was surprised and 
gratified to find him in my congregation the next 
day, listening with the same deep and respectful 
attention, whilst I was endeavoring to unfold to 
lost sinners the way and plan of salvation. I 
now became so deeply interested in his case, that 
I sought an opportunity of speaking with him. 
His story was soon told. He was the only son 
of pious parents in Massachusetts. His mother 
especially had instilled into his mind, in early 
years the lessons of virtue and religion. She 
had taught him to pray, and often prayed with 
him. But he grew upawayward boy. He was 
educated at Middlebury College—became an in- 
fidel—ridiculed religion—abjured all the pious 
lessons of his mother—studied law—and gave 
himself up to all manner of vice. His heart- 
broken parents wept and prayed, but he plunged 
deeper and deeper into the depths of iniquity. 
At length with a ruined character, and without 
any definite aim, farther than to avoid the sight 
of all former friends and acquaintances, which 
had become irksome, he started for Texas. 
There he joined a company to go to Mexico. 
The second day being poorly mounted, his horse 
gave out. He walked three days—became lame 
and sick. Being unable to proceed, he was left 
by his companions in the wide and lonely prairie 
to die. His thoughts now reverted to his home, 
and the image of -ms mother presented itself to 
his mind. Her pious admonitions and prayers, 
which he had wickedly determined never should 
benefit him, now returned to his memory, and 
the view he hadsef his awful wickedness, drove 
him to despair. For the first time in a long se- 
ries of years, he tried to pray. But the moment 
he attempted it, his sins rose before him in such 
a light, that he felt it would be presumption. In 
this state of mind he passed the night, and felt 
that he would gladly have exchanged situations 
with one of the wild beasts, whose mighty how] 
added bitterness to his lonely and wretched con- 
dition. In the morning he felt better, and with 
the help of his horse, which he had led with him, 
and a little food left him by his companions, he 
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endeavored to find his way back to the settle- 
ments. With difficulty he reached a house on 
the frontier, and after a week’s rest and care, 
was restored.to he When I last saw him he 
was rejoicing in hope, and about to start home 
with the intention of preparing himself to preach 
the everlasting gospel. ‘I have,” said he, ‘¢ writ- 
ten to my parents to tell them the Prodigal has 
‘**come to himself,” and is about to return. They 
will hardly believe it until they see me. T hard- 
ly know how I shall meet them. I know they 
will rejoice, and forgive me, but I cannot forgive 
myself.” 

Whocan tell the feelings of that mother when 
she would receive her son? But one thing we 
know ; she would say to all mothers, be faithful 
and hope in God. 
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THE WIFE CF HUGO GROTIUS, 

Hugo Grotius, one of the most renowned 
scholars of his age, was very early in life distin- 
guished for his great attainments. - He was born 
at Delft, in 1583. At eight years of age he com- 
posed Latin elegiac verses; and at fourteen, he 
maintained public theses in mathematies, law, 
and philosophy. In 1595 he accompanied .the 
Ambassador of the States to Paris, where he 
was received with great distinction by Henry 
the Fourth, who gave him his picture anda gold 
chain. With the pardonable vanity of youth, 
Grotius had his own likeness engraved with this 
chain about his neck. In 1599, when he was 
not yet seventeen years old, this extraordinary 
man pleaded his first cause at the bar, in a man- 
ner that gave him prodigious reputation ; and the 
successive publication of several learned works 
secured the universal admiration of men of 
learning. 
In 1608, he married Mary Reigersberg, whose 
father had been burgomaster of Veer. The wife 
was worthy of the husband, and her value was 
duly appreciated. Through many changes of 
fortune, they lived together in the utmost har- 
mony and confidence. 

Grotius was an Arminian, and a republican ; 
and as a public man, it was scarcely possible for 
him to avoid being involved in the furious reli- 
gious and political disputes of the day. 

He was arrested with some others, upon the 
charge of encouraging the city of Utrecht to re- 
bellion, and confined in the castle of the Hague. 
Previous to his trial, he was dangerously ill, 
during which time his anxious wife could not ob- 
tain access to him. After very rigorous and un- 
fair proceedings, his estates were confiscated, 
and he was sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
The place of his confinement was the fortress 
of Louvestein, in South Holland. His wife ear- 
nestly entreated to be his fellow prisoner, and 
her petition was granted. In one of his Latin 
poems he speaks of her with deep feeling, and 
compared her presence to a sunbeam amid the 
gloom of his prison. The States offered to do 
something for his support; but, with becoming 
pride, she answered that she could maintain him 
out of her ownfortune. She indulged in no use- 
less regrets, but employed all her energies to 
make him happy. Literature added its powerful 
charm to these domestic consolations; and he 
who has a good wife, and is surrounded by good 
books, may defy the world. Accordingly we 
find Grotius pursuing his studies with cheerful 
contentment in the fortress where he was con- 
demned to remain during life. But his faithful 
wife was resolved to procure his freedom. 
Those, who trusted her with him, must have had 
small knowledge of the ingenuity and activity of 
woman’s affections. Her mind never for a mo- 


ment lost sight of this favorite project, and every 
circumstance that might favor it was watched 
with intense interest. 





Grotius had been permitted to borrow books 
of his friends in a neighboring town, and when 
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they had been perused, they were sent back in a 
chest, which conveyed his clothing to the washer- 
woman. At first, his guards had been very par- 
ticular to search the @hest; but never finding 
any thing to excite suspicion, they grew careless. 
Upon this negligence, Mrs. Grotius founded 
hopes ofhaving her husband conveyed away 
in the chest. Holes were bored init to ad- 
mit the air, and she persuaded him to try how 
long he could remain in such a cramped and con- 
fined situation. The commandant of the fortress 
was absent when she took occasion to inform his 
wife that she wished to send away a large load 
of books, because the prisoner was destroying 
his health by too much study. 

At the appointed time, Grotius entered the 
chest, and was with difficulty carried down a 
ladder by two soldiers. Finding it very heavy, 
one of them said jestingly, ‘* There must be an 
Arminian in it.” The soldier thought proper to 
inform the commandant’s wife of the extraordi- 
nary weight of the chest; but she replied that it 
was filled with a load of books, which Mrs. Gro- 
tius had asked her permission to send away, on 
account of the health of her husband. 

A maid, who was in the secret, accompanied 
the chest to the house of one of her master’s 
friends. Grotius came out uninjured; and 
dressed like a mason, with a trowel in hand, he 
proceeded through the market place to a boat, 
which conveyed him to Brabant, whence he took 
a carriage to Antwerp. This fortunate escape 
was effected March 22d, 1621. His courageous 
partner managed to keep up a belief that he was 
very ill in his bed, until she was convinced that 
he was entirely beyond the power of his enemies. 

When she acknowledged what she had done 
the commandant was in a furious passion. He 
detained her in close custody, and treated her 
very rigorously, until a petition, which she ad- 
dressed to the States General, procured her lib- 
eration. Some dastardly spirits voted for her 
perpetual imprisonment; but the better feelings 
of human nature prevailed, andthe wife was uni- 
versally applauded for her ingenuity, fortitude, 
and constant affection. 

Grotius found an asylum in France, where he 
was reunited to his family. A residence in Paris 
is expensive; and for some time he struggled 
with pecuniary embarrassment. The King of 
France at last settled a pension upon him. He 
continued to write, and his glory spread through 
Europe. 
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EFFECTS OF IGNORANCE, 

The following amusing account of the effect 
produced in the minds of the Indians, at the first 
sight of a steamboat, is given by Mr. Catlin, who 
visited the Indians near the Rocky Mountains, 
some years ago, to take their portraits. It re- 
minds us of the first visit of Capt. Cook to the 
Sandwich Islands. The natives mistook the ship 
for a living being ; and called the sailors “ gods 
of the volcano,” because the noise of the ship’s 
guns, and the smoke and fire, were like the vol- 
cano. In relating what they saw, to those who 
were not there, they said that fire and smoke 
came out of their mouths—mistaking the smoke 
and fire of their cigars for their breath. Their 
skin, they said, was loose and folding, mistaking 
their clothes for their skin; and of course, when 
they saw them put their hands in their pockets, 
they said they had doors in the sides of their 
bodies, from which they took out knives and 
other articles; and they had curious shaped 
heads, for knowing nothing of any covering for 
the head, they supposed the sailors’ hats, were a 
part of their heads. These things show how 
easy it is for people to be mistaken in what they 
see, if it is new to them; and may explain some 
of the marvellous stories which are told about 
strange sights. 

“These poor and ignorant people,” ‘for the dis- 
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tance of 2000 miles up the Missouri River, had 
never seen or heard of a steamboat; and, in 
some places, they seemed at a loss what to do, 
or how to act. ‘They had no name for it; so it 
was,—like every thing else, with them, which is 
mysterious and unaccountable,—called medicine, 
(mystery.) We had on board one twelve pound 
cannon, and three or four eight pound swivels, 
which we were taking up-to arm the Fur Com- 
pany’s fort, at the mouth of the Yellow Stone ; 
and, at the approach of every village, they were 
all discharged several times, in rapid succession, 
which threw the inhabitants into utter confusion 
and amazement; some of them threw their faces 
to the ground, and cried to the Great Spirit; 
some shot their horses and dogs, and sacrificed 
them to appease the Great Spirit, who, they 
conceived, was offended; some deserted their 
village, and ran to the tops of the bluffs, some 
miles distant; and others, in some places, as the 
boat landed in front of their villages, came with 
great caution, and peeped over the bank of the 
river to see the fate of theirfchiefs, whose duty it 
was, from the nature of their office, to approach 
us, whether friends or foes, and to go on board. 
Sometimes, in this flight, they were instantly 
thrown neck and heels over each other’s heads 
and shoulders,—men, women, and children, and 
dogs, sage, sachem, old and young,—all ina 
mass, at the frightful discharge of the steam 
from the escape-pipe which the captain of the 
boat let loose upon them for his own fun and 
amusement. There were many curious conjec- 
tures, among their wise men, with regard to the 
nature and powers of the steamboat. Among 
the Mandans, some called it the “big thunder 
canoe ;” for, when in the distance and below the 
village, they saw the lightning flash from its 
sides, and heard the thunder come from it; 
others called it the ‘big medicine canoe, with 
eyes ;” it was medicine, (mystery,) because they 
could not understand it; and it must have eyes, 
for, said they, ‘it sees its own way, and takes 
the deep water in the middle of the channel.” 
They had no idea of the boat being steered by 
the man at the wheel, and well might they have 
been astonished at its taking the deepest water.” 
[ Catlin. 
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STORIES OF BIRD’S NESTS, 

One of the pleasures of the spring is to hear 
the birds singing, and to watch them when they 
are so busy building their nests and feeding their 
young. Persons who took great pleasure in 
watching the curious and pretty ways of the birds 
have written accounts of them, which are very 
amusing to read. Some of these stories show 
how careful the birds are of their young ones ; 
and some of them show us that, if they are kind- 
ly treated, they will trust us, and lose their 
natural shyness. 

Some children once carried home a nest with 
four young linnets, meaning to bring them up 
and tame them. The old ones heard the chirp- 
ing of their young, and fluttered round the chil- 
dren till they reached the house, and placed the 
nest outside of a window up stairs. The old 
birds soon afterward came to the_nest, and fed 
their family without seeming afraid. This being 
noticed, the nest was placed on a table in the 
middle of the room, and the window left open. 
The parent birds came boldly in, and fed their 
young ones as before. Yet further to try their 
affection, the nest was placed ina cage; still 
they returned, went boldly into the cage, fed 
their brood, and towards evening perched upon 
the cage, in spite of the noise of the children 
around them. This continued for several days, 
when an unlucky accident put an end to it. The 
cage had been set outside of the window, and 
was unfortunately left out in a sudden and heavy 
fall of rain, so that all the young birds were 
drowned in the nest. The poor parents contin- 





ued hovering about the house, and looking wist- 
fully in at the window for several days, and then 
disappeared. 

A pair of titmice, commonly called tomtits, 
built their nests in the upper part of an old pump, 
fixing it on the pin in which the handle worked. 
It happened that during the time of building and 
laying the eggs the pump had not been in use; 
when again set going the hen was sitting, and it 
was supposed that the motion of the pump-han- 
dle would drive her away. The young brood, 
however, were hatched safely without any other 
misfortrine than the loss of a part of the hen 
bird’s tail, which was rubbed off by the motion 
of the pump-handle. 

A robin redbreast once tried to build in the 
library of a gentleman’s house—at least, so it 
was suspected, from dried leaves, &c. having 
been sometimes found among the shelves, with- 
out any one being able to find out from whence 
they came. As these were swept away, the bird 
began to build in the dining-room; and as the 
family never went into it till luncheon time, she 
had it all to herself from the moment when the 
housemaid left the window open. One day a 
servant happened to move one of the window- 
curtains, and found within its folds the nest. 

Another pair of robins took possession of a 
hole in a book-shelf, in a school where seventy 
children assembled every day. The hole was at 
the farthest end of the room, just over the heads 
of the youngest class of little girls, who, much 
to their credit, never disturbed the bird. There 
she layed and hatched five eggs. One of the 
young ones died in a few days, and the body was 
carried off by the parent birds. The other four 
were regularly fed by the old ones while the chil- 
dren were in school; and when these were 
fledged and gone, the old bird mended up her 
nest, laid three more eggs, which she attended 
to with the same success; and about twelve 


years afterward a pair of robins built in thesame _ 


hole. 

A few years ago a pair of robins took uptheir 
abode in the parish church of Hampton, in War- 
wickshire, and fixed their nest to the church Bi- 
ble, as it lay on the reading-desk. The clergy- 
man would not allow the birds to be disturbed, 
and therefore read the lessons from another 
Bible. 

A like instance happened at Colingbourne 
Kingston, in Wiltshire, on the 13th of April, 
1834 :—The clerk, on looking out the lessons for 
the day, perceived something under the Bible in 
the reading-desk, and in a hollow place made by 
the Bible resting on a raised ledge, he found a 
robin’s nest, with two eggs init. The bird, not 
having been disturbed, laid four more, which 
were hatched on the 4th of May. The cock 
bird brought food in its bill, and fed the young 
brood during the service ; and none of the 
rishioners, not even the boys interfered with the 
birds, or attempted to take away the eggs. 

They must have been reminded of that verse 
in the eighty-fourth Psalm, ‘ Yea, the sparrow 
hath found her a house, and the swallow a nest 
where she may lay her young; even thy altars, 
O Lord of hosts, my King and my God.” 

[Stanley’s History of Birds. 








OBITUARY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
JANE ELIZA PACKARD. 


Died, in North Bridgewater, on the 14th of July last, 
Jane Exiza Pacxarp, aged 8 years and 4 months. I 
wish to state a few brief particulars with regard to this 
child for the readers of the Youth’s Companion. She 
was very early attached to her books; being able to 
read at three, she read with avidity whatever she found 
suited to her capacity. While other children were ea- 

r in pursuit of whatever might amuse elsewhere, she 

ound amusement and instruction in this way. She was 
remarkable for her adherence to truth. She was punc- 
tual in repeating her prayers, and manifested a simple 
trust in God as the hearer of it. To other children, and 
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especiaily to a brother of three, she spoke often and fa- 
miliarly of her Heavenly Father, and of death and heav- 
en; and desired, if she knew she were prepared to de- 

art, that she might dwell with Jesus; and her parents 
te much consolation in the hope, that her meek, un- 
complaining spirit is in heaven. At the age of six and 
a half, she was the subject of special, pungent, and 
somewhat protracted mental suffering. It was apparent 
that the adversary attacked her in “great wrath ;” re- 
peatedly had she wept for an hour in great anguish, at 
not being able to pray as she wished. Her parents 
were constrained at such times to use their utmost en- 
deavors to soothe her wounded spirit, sometimes with- 
out effect. She obtained relief, and ever after pursued 
her course with undeviating step, we humbly hope heav- 
enward. Never, it is believed, did she for once omit her 
secret duties, morning or evening. 

During her last sickness, which was scarlet fever, she 
was mostly deranged. In her lucid moments she show- 
ed conclusively the subject engrossing her mind. Oh! 
the satisfaction she felt at the idea of meeting her pa- 
rents and infant brother in heaven! It was enough. 
She often engaged in appropriate prayer. The morning 

revious to her death, she spake of dying ; commended 
spirit into the hands of Jesus, and raised her ema- 
ciated arms as if earnestly reaching for the object of her 
desire. “They are allin white!” she thrice repeated. 
“They smile! They smile!” fell from her dying lips. 

Thus have I given an imperfect sketch of this child. 
And oh that the inquiry she made with thrilling empha- 
sis, “‘ where shall my home be,” may sink deep in every 
youthful heart. P. 








EDITORIAL. 








THE GOLDEN RULE AGAIN, 

“ Oh, are they not beautiful !” exclaimed Ellen Bar- 
nard to her sister Harriet. “ How kind it was in Mrs. 
Somers to send them to us. I suppose she sent the pink 
one to me because my bonnet has pink ribbon on it, and 
yours you know, has blue.” 

“ But I think the pink is a great deal the prettiest,” 
said Harriet, discontentedly. 

“Do you? Why I always thought you preferred blue 
to every other color. However, I don’t care much about 
it, and [ will change with vou, if mamma thinks there 
will be no harm in it. Mainma, do you suppose Mrs. 
Somers would object to our exchanging bags ?” 

“ No, my dear, I presume not.” 

Harriet’s preference for the pink bag, had originated 
im the fact that it was the one sent to her sister, for she 
really in her heart, thought the blue the prettiest ; and 
now when she found her sister so willing to make an 
exchange, her desire for it abated. 

She stood hesitating, when Ellen held out to her the 
pink bag, saying, 

“ Well, then, let us exchange, and I will take the blue 
one. 

*“J—I don’t know as I care about it,” said Harriet— 
“if you like the other best.” 

“Oh no, it is of no consequence to me, and it is to 
you, because you said the blue was not half so pretty. 
So let me have this ”—and she took the blue bag from 
her sister’s hand. “I declare, I think I like it full as 
well, now ; and oh, I have just thought of another thing 
—you know the girls are to be dressed in blue and 
white, on the 4th of July, next Monday, and this bag 
will just match with our blue sashes. I am glad you 
wanted to exchange.” 

“ But I don’t want to, now,” said Harriet, ready to cry 
with vexation—“ I would rather have the blue one back 

in.” : 

Ellen looked disappointed. “You shall have it then,” 
she said, after a minute’s pause ; “ but I wish you would 
make up your mind finally, beeause it is not pleasant to 
keep changing so.” 


“No Harriet,” said their mother, laying her hand on | 


her daughter’s outstretched arm; “no, you must not 
take it; your sister has made one sacrifice to your ca- 
price this afternoon, and that is enough. You must now 
adhere to your choice.” 

Harriet left the room to hide her fast flowing tears, 
After tea, when no one else was present, her mother 
called her. 


“You wished the other day, my child, that people loy- 





ed you as well as they do Ellen; the incident of this af- 
ternoon shows you why they do not. Ellen is always will- 
ing to sacrifice her tastes and desires, to those of others, 
is it so with you >” 

Harriet conscience told her no, but instead of uttering 
the confession, she replied, 

“J do not think Ellen cared much which she had.” 

“Perhaps not very much, but she had some preference, 
and I doubt whether yours was very strong; now tell 
me frankly, my dear child; were you not more than 
once at a loss to know which you did prefer?” 


“Yes, mother,’—and Harriet hid her face in her 
hands. 


There is a direction in the Bible, my daughter, which 
I recommend to your especial attention. “Look not 
every one on his own things, but every one also on the 
things of others.” Now if you had considered that 
Ellen’s wishes were just as important, and as much to 
be regarded as your own, and if you had loved her as 
yourself; it would have cost you nothing to make some 
sacrifice for her gratification—even had any real sacri- 
fice been required of you.” 

“ Mother, I always think I will be like Ellen, when 
there is no temptation to be selfish, but as soon as an op- 
portunity comes ”— 

“ Your selfishness gets the better of your resolutions, 
Well, my dear, then you should be very thankful that in 
this case you have been compelled to doright. I assure 
you that the only way to acquire any desirable trait of 
character is by beginning to act it out ; and the only 
way to obtain strength for this is to seek it from God.” 

And Harriet resolved that she would strive more ear- 
nestly than ever against her besetting sin. L. 








“VARIETY. 


Mischief of Bad Temper. 


Yesterday morning about 7 o’clock, the Railroad train 
was coming from New Brunswick, and had arrived near 
to Newark, as a boy was driving his two cows to pas- 
ture. The cows walked leisurely across the track, and 
the engineer saw that they would be out of his way. 
But just as the hindmost cow was stepping off the road, 
she gave her predecessor an ill-natured look. The 
leader turned indignantly to resent the insult, the cow- 
ardly assailant fell back, and in a moment was crushed 
to death beneath the locomotive. The locomotive jump- 
ed the track and plunged headlong into the ditch, and 
several long freight platforms followed in confusion, but 
fortunately, the passenger car was so far in the rear 
that it brought up without injury. 

Moral. Let all little children and grown persons who 
feel envious at another who is before them, think, before 
they look, of the terrible fate of the Newark cow. 











en 
The Bible vs. Rum. 

The Detroit Daily Advertiser mentions the case of a 
man there who pawned his Bible to a keeper of a grog- 
shop for rum. The shop-keeper, it is stated, read the 
Bible thus obtained, became convinced of his wicked- 
ness, and left off his trade. Ina few weeks afterwards, 
he was seen leading his victims to the table to sign the 
pledge! 

















Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE FORGER AND HIS MOTHER, 
BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 


While the sentence of the law was being pronounced 
on Mitchell, the forger, (late member of Congress,) his 
aged mother stood by his side, with his hand clasped 
in hers. She afterwards accompanied him to the gate of 
the State Prison. 


He who would order break 

To soothe insatiate pride, 
Who leaves for Folly’s wake, 

Safe Wisdom’s pleasant tide, 
May sink in depths, or, on the swell. 
Of billows, onward sweep to hell. 


Lost to thyself and shame, 
The execrating land 
Ringing with thy lapsed name, 
Now, legislator! stand 
Among the vile, a moral stench, 
A felon at the frowning bench. 


The world’s poor flattery fled, 
By friends regarded not, 

Thy partner, (worse than dead,) 
Thee leaving to thy lot, 

Cover, Oblivion’s dreary pall, 

The abjeet wretch, cast out of all! 


And chiefly from his eye 
Shut out that stricken form ! 
Better at once to die 
And meet the eternal storm, 
Than bide—for hath that tempest worse ? 
An aged, injured mother’s curse. 


Not one! O Heaven! not one 
To look upon his face! 
To pity the undone, 
To show sweet Mercy’s grace, 
Or break Despair’s terrific spell ;— 
Not one! Notone! Hell? this is Hell. 


No! while the law its cup 
Prepares of bitter doom, 
And shuts the guilty up 
In misery’s living tomb, 
Behold the mother by him stand, 
And clasp within her own his hand! 


And tells not this the story of a love 

Stronger than death ? aye, stronger than disgrace ? 
Such deep engrossing spirit’s from above ; 

Earth, sordid, selfish, hath of it no trace. 


The fountain of a Mother’s love Love keeps ; 
Angels watch round it; from it floweth ever 

A tide more certain than the constant deeps, 
The blue wide waste of waves that faileth never. 


And he, her first born, idle, dissolute, 
Heartless, deceptive, cruel though he be, 

With less of human in his soul than brute, 
Lost in the mire of vile debauchery, 


Or, with the unlawful thirst of golden gain, 
Who has his priceless honor sold for dross, 

And bargained, madly, for enduring pain ; 
Yea, in his cunning, wan accursed loss, 


At the tribunal for his deed arraigned, 
With every eye in scorn upon him bending, 
Cast out by friend and foe, too foully stained, 
Too deeply scarred by guilt for man’s befriending, 


In her true love finds refuge, solace, hope ; 

She cheers him with the glimpse of better days, 
And for his evil star shows horoscope 

Foretelling brightness round his future ways. 


Saith the Wise Son of Sirach, “ for his child 
The father’s thought at midnight sadly waketh ;” 
But for her son, whom folly hath defiled, 
The mother’s heart,surcharged with anguish, breaketh. 


The love that fondly o’er her infant hung, 
The while he drew life from its sacred source, 
The love, that, like an egis, round him flung 
Most sure protection in his boyhood’s course, 


That lingered on his step of graceful youth, 
Haunting his every walk with watchful care, 
Invoking splendors of celestial Truth 
To wrap his mind and ask admission there, 


Hath followed him; yea, as the radiant star 
Unerring, of the pure and polar sky,— 

That shines on ocean’s wanderer afar, 
*T will shine on him ’till Love and Nature die. 


O Son! abuse not, slight not love like this; 
By memory of the precepts at her knee, 

By the sweet token of her fond, first kiss, 
Cross not by crime her holy hope for thee! 


By the sad hour which comes at last to call 
Her, a free spirit to the stainless skies, 

By thoughts of her green grave, yea, and by all 
The vain regrets which o’er-that grave may rise, 


Heed thou thy Mother! heed the earnest love 
Which error in her child can ne’er abate ; 

And on her clouded path that leads above 
Let joy for thee, a beauteous rainbow wait. 


In all thy joys she hath a fervent joy ; 
The flame that on her altar burns is thine; 
Thy griefs are hers, and Ages, which destroy 
All other temples, reverence this shrine. 


For gloweth not this flame in other sphere ? 
Yes, she who soars from night and thee away, 

Follows, with blessed eyes, thy foofsteps here, 
Till thou escape like her, to perfect Day. 


Sorrows will cluster round thy path below, 

Thou mayst not wholly shun this common doom— 
But love thy mother, fear thy God, and so 

The thorns of life for thee shall flowerets bloom.. 
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